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Without  genealogy  the  study  of  history 
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To   All  Interested   in   the   Subject 
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TO 

Chauncey  Hubbard  Brush 


Abner  Brush  and  his  wife  died  on  a 
farm  near  Omro,  Wisconsin.  They  had 
left  their  home  in  the  shadow  of  Mt. 
Mansfield  when  their  youngest  son  was 
eighteen.  He  can  tell  me  a  great  deal 
about  old  times  in  Vermont;  how  he  grew 
up  on  his  father's  farm;  enjoyed  making 
maple  sugar  in  the  spring;  boarded  some- 
times with  the  minister  in  the  village,  to 
be  near  school;  or  staid  for  the  same 
purpose  with  his  uncle,  the  good  village 
doctor;  what  a  proud  day  it  was  for  him 
when  his  oldest  brother,  home  from  col- 
lege, was  called  upon  to  drill  the  militia 
on  the  village  green, — and  so  on. 

But  he  knew  little  of  his  family  history 
back  of  his  grandparents.  He  was  indif- 
ferent to  his  pedigree. 

Then  came  the  generation  who  wanted 
to  know  more  about  their  ancestors.     In 


answer  to  some  questions,  I  said  that  their 
ancestors  were  of  the  class  described  by- 
John  Fiske  in  his  ^'The  Beginnings  of 
New  England."  ''The  emigration  was 
pre-eminent  for  its  respectability.  It 
consisted  largely  of  country  squires  and 
yeomen — thrifty,  prosperous  men,  who 
on  account  of  their  devotion  to  an  idea, 
became  voluntary  exiles.  The  needy, 
shiftless  people,  who  usually  make  trouble 
in  new  colonies,  were  not  tolerated  in 
the  early  days  of  New  England. ' ' 

But,  having  a  taste  for  such  investiga- 
tions, it  became  a  pursuit  to  trace  these 
special  ancestors  back  as  far  as  1  could  in 
all  directions,  and  find  out  how  many  of 
them  were  up  to  the  average  of  New 
England  stock. 

As  the  father  of  Abner  Brush  went  to 
Cambridge,  Vermont,  from  Huntington, 
Long  Island,  the  search  began  in  Hunt- 
ington. 
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''Huntington,"  said  Mr.  Piatt,  in  his 
address  delivered  on  the  250th  anniver- 
sary of  the  settlement  of  the  town,  ' '  was 
a  piece  of  New  England  dropped  on 
Long  Island  soil."  The  first  settlers 
of  Huntington  came  either  from  the 
New  England  Colonies  or  directly  from 
England.  They  had  the  spirit  and  tem- 
per of  the  Pilgrim  and  the  Puritan. 
They  made  an  English  settlement  on 
' '  Lang  Eylandt ' '  in  defiance  of  the 
Dutch  claim.  They  called  themselves  a 
part  of  Connecticut  until  the  English 
took  New  York,  and  the  town  of  Hunt- 
ington with  all  the  rest  of  the  island 
came  under  "  the  Duke's  laws." 

One  can  piece  together  a  vivid  story 
of  this  little  English  community  out  of 
the  ancient  records  of  the  town  of  Hunt- 
ington, thanks  to  Mr.  Street,  who  has 
brought  order  out  of  a  chaos  of  time- 
worn   manuscript.     The   history   begins 
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with  an  Indian  deed  to  the  white  men  oi' 
the  '* First  Purchase,"  dated  in  1653. 
We  learn  how  the  pioneers  came  ;  took 
possession  ;  divided  the  land  ;  were  care- 
ful about  their  titles  to  the  same  ;  were 
quick  to  employ  a  schoolmaster ;  also  a 
minister,  a  practical  man  who  built  the 
first  grist  mill  ;  held  town  meetings ; 
banished  a  man  for  turbulent  conduct. 

The  first  settlers  decided  who  might 
join  them.  ''  They  vot  and  agree  by 
the  magar  vot  who  could  have  libarty  to 
perchas  heare  in  this  towne  and  to  be  re- 
seved  as  an  inhabitant." 

Thomas  ( i )  Brush  was  received,  and  at 
a  town  meeting,  October,  1660,  it  was 
agreed  that  *'gudman  brush"  shall  keep 
''the  ordinary."  In  a  footnote  to  the 
record  Mr.  Street  says  that  '''Good- 
man '  was  a  term  or  prefix  indicating 
that  the  person  was  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary prominence  as  a  citizen,   and  was 


usually  applied  to  persons  of  considerable 
age."  The  descendants  may  also  be  re- 
lieved to  know  that  ''  it  was  long  com- 
mon for  the  best  citizens  of  a  New  Eng- 
land town  to  be  the  ones  trusted  to  have 
a  license  '  to  sell  beer,  wine  and  other 
strong  liquors.'  " 

This  Goodman,  or  Thomas  (i)  Brush, 
was  the  ancestor  of  all  of  the  name  in 
Huntington.  He  was  born  in  England. 
He  came  to  New  England,  it  is  said, 
with  the  Conklings,  before  1653,  as  he 
is  recorded  the  owner  of  a  lot  in  South- 
old  before  that  date.  He  was  made  "  a 
freeman"  of  Connecticut  in  1664 — 
which  means  that  he .  was  a  member  of 
the  church.  He  came  to  Huntington 
about  1656,  having  first  sold  his  home  in 
Southold,  with  the  consent  of  his  wife 
Rebecca. 

At  a  town  meeting   in    1663   Thomas 
Brush  was  one  of  four  men  chosen    ' '  to 


take  a  vew  of  all  landes  allready  layd  out 
in  feldes  and  to  record  the  ownar  and 
the  quantity  he  has  taken  up  in  the  town 
booke,  and  allso  these  fowar  men  have 
power  for  to  lay  out  and  to  dispose  of 
the  land  accordin  to  fellds  or  town  Lotes 
so  as  may  condus  to  the  most  advancing 
of  thos  as  need  land  to  inprofe  and  so 
to  lay  out  as  it  may  not  prof  presidiciall 
to  the  comanes  (as  nere  as  they  can)  or 
town  plat  and  to  record  all  such  landes 
so  layd  out  in  the  town  booke  and  for 
every  acar  layd  out  by  thes  men,  the 
person  imploying  them  are  by  the  magar 
vot  of  the  towne  apoynted  to  pay  six 
pence  the  acare. " 

Thomas  (i)  Brush  was  one  of  the  Hunt- 
ington men  who  conferred  with  the  In- 
dian sachem  concerning  South  Neck. 
They  met  some  twenty  Indians.  The 
Indians  at  first  were  reluctant  to  show 
them    "a.  marked  tree" — a   witness  to 
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the  bargain.  Finally  the  Indians  con- 
cluded that  it  would  be  wiser  not  to  let 
the  English  go  away  dissatisfied,  though 
the  sachem  said  ' '  hee  was  grived  at  his 
hart  that  hee  had  sould  that  necke  upon 
which  hee  then  was."  They  went  to 
point  out  the  tree.  Thomas  Brush  was 
ahead  of  the  other  white  men,  but  not 
taking  notice  of  the  tree,  he  went  past 
it.  ' '  Then  an  Indian  called  him  backe 
and  shewed  him  "... 

Thomas  (i)  Brush  was  chosen  one  of 
the  overseers  of  the  town ;  and  finally 
constable. 

As  (i)  Thomas  Brush,  his  sons  and 
grandsons  were  frequently  elected  con- 
stable during  Colonial  times,  it  is  of  in- 
terest to  his  descendants^  to  form  a  clear 
idea  of  that  officer  of  the  town — ^just 
what  he  was  in  those  days.  A  constable 
then  was  a  man  of  dignity  and  honor, 
the  equal  of  the  magistrate  and  minister. 
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The  constable  was  chosen  every  year, 
and  had  to  be  one  of  the  overseers  of  the 
previous  year.  He  and  the  overseers 
had  charge  of  town  affairs.  It  was  for 
them  to  decide  ' '  to  lay  such  rat  of  tax  as 
they  shall  think  best  for  the  good  of  the 
town."  They  nominated  three  men  for 
captain,  lieutenant  and  ensign  of  the 
military  company  ;  saw  to  the  guns  on 
the  fort,  and  that  powder  ''English 
wraught, "  with  bullets,  were  on  hand  in 
the  watch  house  ;  looked  after  the  trees 
— they  did  not  "  beleve  in  letting  timber 
to  be  cut  down  and  so  townes  Ruined." 
They  chose  the  minister.  The  town 
court  was  held  by  ''ye  constable  and 
overseers. ' '  It  was  the  duty  of  the  con- 
stable to  "  repair  to  the  house  and  in- 
quire after  the  manner  of  a  man's  death, 
and  of  his  will,  to  read  his  will,  if  found, 
in  the  presence  of  the  heirs. 
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"  Every  constable  shall  have  a  staff  six 
feet  long  with  the  King's  arms  on  it  as  a 
badge  of  his  authority. ' ' 

Thomas  (i)  Brush  exercised  this  au- 
thority the  year  ''  They  Refuse  to  Repair 
the  Fort  ' '  at  New  York  because  they 
felt  deprived  of  the  liberties  of  English- 
men ;  and  one  may  be  sure  that  his  voice 
is  in  that  written  protest,  which  docu- 
ment^ the  Colonial  Government  de- 
nounced as  scandalous,  seditious,  illegal, 
and  had  publicly  burned  before  ''The 
Towne  House  in  New  York.' ' 

Thomas  (i)  Brush  lived  long  enough 
to  speak  in  the  beginning  of  the  contest 
between  England  and  her  colonies. 
Then,  after  what  seems  to  have  been  the 
active,  useful  life  of  a  man  among  the 
leaders  in  an  elementary  community 
where  the  race  instinct  for  industry,  for 
law,  for  settled  homes,  was  visibly  at 
work,  he  died  in  1670. 
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He  left  three  sons — Thomas,  Richard 
and  John — and  a  daughter,  Rebecca^. 
Letters  of  administration  were  granted 
to  his  son  Thomas.  The  estate  was  val- 
ued at  £2>^6 — a  very  fair  estate  for  those 
times — ^just  about  what  Miles  Standish 
had  left  in  Plymouth  not  long  before. 

The  grandfather  of  Thomas  (2)  Brush 
went  on  his  bond.  The  wife  of  Thomas 
( I )  Brush  was  Rebecca,  daughter  of  John 
Conkling.  And  as  Thomas  (i)  and  his 
wife  Rebecca  are  the  American  ancestors 
of  all  persons  of  the  name  of  Brush  who 
can  trace  themselves  to  Huntington,  it 
of  course  throws  light  on  forefathers  to 
bring  in  what  is  known  of  John  Conk- 
ling. 

John  Conkling  went  from  England 
first  to  Salem.  He  was  given  some  land 
there.  Then  he  moved  on  to  Southold, 
Long  Island ;  made  a  short  stay  there  ; 
gave  his  house  and  lot  to  his  son  John. 
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He  left  Southold,  it  is  thought,  invited 
by  William  Salmon,  the  proprietor  of  a 
large  estate.  According  to  tradition, 
Salmon  and  Conkling  had  been  boys  to- 
gether in  Nottingham.  Salmon  gave 
Conkling  a  farm.  Some  traces  of  his 
home  still  remain.  But  he  became  tired 
of  the  quiet  life,  and  with  his  son  Tim- 
othy he  iinally  settled  in  Huntington  as 
early  as  1660.  And  he  is  numbered 
among  the  founders  of  the  town. 

To  return  to  the  name  of  Brush. 
Richard,  son  of  Thomas,  whose  brief 
but  vivid  biography  has  just  been  given, 
settled  on  West  Neck,  on  the  south  shore 
of  Lloyd's  Harbor.  The  property  re- 
mained in  possession  of  descendants 
until  1898.  Richard  married  Hannah, 
or  Joanna  (probably)  Corey.  He  was  a 
town  officer,  like  his  father  before  him,  a 
commissioner  to  lay  out  lands  and  roads, 
and  in  1693  or  later  was  one  of  the  seven 
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town  trustees  annually  elected  under  the 
new  patent. 

Richard  Brush  followed  a  common 
practice  of  his  time.  He  divided  his 
real  estate  among  his  sons  during  his  life- 
time. In  1700  he  gave  a  farm  to  his 
son  Thomas,  with  the  consent  of  his  wife 
Johanna.  In  1709  he  gave  Richard  and 
Thomas  ''  meadows  and  uplands."  And 
in  1 7 10  he  gave  his  son  Robert,  "for 
natural  love  and  affection,"  his  home  lot, 
with  some  other  property,  including  one- 
half  ;^ioo  right  of  commonage.  This 
* '  commonage  ' '  was  the  ^ '  undivided  ' ' 
land  in  the  town. 

The  Robert  Brush  just  mentioned  was 
born  in  1685.  He  married,  but  the 
name  of  his  wife  is  forgotten.  He  was 
a  town  trustee  in  his  turn.  When  the 
new  meeting  house  was  talked  about, 
and  * '  it  was  a  clear  voat  that  it  should 
be  done  by  the  town  " — note  the  union 
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of  Church  and  State  ! — and  that  the  trus- 
tees should  have  the  management  of  the 
whole  matter,  there  were  forty  subscrib- 
ers to  the  project  who  ''fixed  the  sums 
to  their  names  they  were  willing  to  give 
toward  the  new  building. "  Of  the  forty, 
ten  were  men  by  the  name  of  Brush. 
Robert  Brush  was  among  the  most  lib- 
eral, lie  ''fixed"  the  sum  of  ^20  to 
his  name. 

He  was  an  executor  of  the  will  of  Jere- 
miah Hubbard,  Jr.,  in  1730.  This 
Jeremiah  was  the  son  of  Robert's  Aunt 
Rebecca.  Then  Robert  passes  out  of  the 
record. 

Next  in  the  line  we  are  following  was 
Reuben,  one  of  the  four  sons  of  Robert. 
Reuben  Brush  married  Ruth  Wood,  Feb- 
ruary II,  1739.  The  Woods  were  also 
an  old  Huntington  family.  Reuben 
was  a  town  trustee  in  1750.  He  was  a 
commissioner  to  lay  out  highways.      He 
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was  chosen  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  in  1763 — ''the  year  there  was 
a  New  scool  house." 

Reuben  Brush  had  three  sons — EHph- 
alet,  Lemuel  and  Wi]Ham\  I  was  led 
to  think  that  Eliphalet,  father  of  the  Ab- 
ner  Brush  we  are  coming  to,  was  born  in 
1 712,  the  son  of  Thomas  (3)  Brush,  but 
the  gravestone  of  his  widow  in  the  old 
cemetery  in  Cambridge,  Vermont,  tells 
us  that  she  was  ''the  relict  of  Eliphalet 
Brush,  who  died  at  Huntington,  Tong 
Island,  in  1783,  in  the  43rd  year  of  his 
age."  The  manuscript  genealogies 
owned  by  Mr,  Dusenberry,  of  Hunting- 
ton, mentions  in  two  places  that  Reuben 
and  Ruth  Brush  probably  had  a  son 
Eliphalet.  As  our  Eliphalet  was  born 
in  1740,  and  named  two  of  his  children 
Reuben  and  Ruth,  it  seems  certain  that 
he  was  the  oldest  son  of  said  Reuben  and 
Ruth  Brush. 
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We  have  direct  proof  that  *'  our  Eliph- 
alet"  married  Sarah  Carman,  January  5, 
1762.  She  was  a  descendant  of  John 
and  Florence  Carman,  who  came  to 
America  in  1631  ;  and  in  1643  located 
at  the  place  now  known  as  Hampstead, 
Long  Island.  Their  oldest  son,  Abner, 
was  born  in  1763. 

Eliphalet  was  a  husband  and  a  father 
by  1763  ;  but  his  name  does  not  appear 
in  the  '^  Assessment  Roll  for  1764.'* 
His  father  Reuben  was  still  living  and 
among  the  taxpayers. 

As  I  search  the  old  town  records  I  re- 
alize as  I  do  not  in  reading  'Hhe  general 
histories"  of  the  time,  that  there  is  a 
reason  why  a  man. in  those  days  was  not 
as  prosperous  as  his  father  and  grand- 
fathers. Life  had  never  been  what  we 
would  call  ' '  easy ' '  in  those  old  Puritan 
times.  But  now  we  come  to  brief  mention 
of  *^  fathers"  away  with  the  "  patriots  ;" 
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and  life  was  harder  than  ever  for  those  at 
home. 

The  Httle  town  of  Huntington  de- 
clared boldly  for  independence.  Then, 
after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Long  Island, 
Huntington  had  to  endure  the  fate  of  the 
conquered.  But  they  were  looked  upon 
by  the  British  as  active,  dangerous  rebels 
whenever  they  saw  an  opportunity.  '  'The 
name  of  Brush  was  especially  hated  by 
the  British,  and  no  one  bearing  it  was 
treated  with  any  consideration." 

More  than  one  man  of  the  name  took 
up  arms  and  did  good  service  in  the 
patriot  cause.  ''  Major  Jesse  Brush,"  as 
''  bold  as  a  lion,"  he  was  described,  was 
the  most  prominent.  '^  One  of  the 
bravest  and  most  stubborn  patriots. ' ' 

The  name  of  Eliphalet  Brush  appears 
among  the  ''minute  men."  But  during 
those  years  of  struggle  there  were  two 
named  Eliphalet.     It  remains  a  question 
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for  some  one  else  to  solve.  The  missing 
evidence  often  turns  up  and  in  an  unex- 
pected way.  But  I  cannot  say  now 
whether  the  Eliphalet  Brush  in  the  line 
we  are  tracing  was  the  private  soldier  of 
that  name  in  a  regiment  of  minute  men 
commanded  by  Colonel  Josiah  Smith, 
and  ''performed  active  service  in  the 
Revolutionary  War,"  according  to  a  cer- 
tificate furnished  by  a  genealogist. 

Abner  (i)  Brush  was  twenty  years  old 
when  his  father  died  in  1783.  As  I 
have  said,  a  little  farther  back,  times 
were  hard  in  Huntington  during  his  boy- 
hood. Poverty  stared  nearly  every  one 
in  the  face.  Everything  was  done  to 
make  them  ''rue  the  day  they  entered 
into  a  rebellion  against  the  best  of 
Kings."  Abner  may  have  seen  the 
American  spies  sitting  on  their  coffins 
riding  to  their  doom  on  gallows  hill. 
He  may  have  seen   the    old   church  his 
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forefathers  helped  to  build  pulled  down 
by  the  insolent  British  to  make  a  barrack, 
their  venerable  pastor  abused  as  an  '  ^  old 
rebel,"  the  tombstones  used  to  build 
ovens  for  baking  bread  ;  and  humiliations, 
sorrow,  indignities  over,  Abner  may 
have  seen  another  day  in  Huntington, 
when  Washington  was  welcomed  there  in 
1790. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  name  of  Brush 
continues  to  appear  in  the  local  annals 
among  the  men  who  make  haste  to  let 
Governor  Clinton  know  that  they  con- 
sider themselves,  ' '  entitled  to  a  voice 
with  our  Fellow  Citizens  of  the  state, ' ' 
and,  as  from  the  time  of  ''the  Found- 
ers," a  Brush  is  constantly  among  the 
men  active  and  prominent  in  local  affairs. 

But  one  can  only  imagine  about  Abner 
until  one  learns  that  he  went  to  Benning- 
ton^, Vermont,  and  from  there,  with  his 
two    brothers,    John    and    Reuben,    he 
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finally  went  to  Cambridge  in  the  same 
State.  There  is  a  deed  in  the  possession 
of  one  of  his  descendants,  conveying  to 
Abner  Brush  a  tract  of  land  from  Thomas 
Chittenden,  then  Governor  of  Vermont, 
dated  May,  1792.  Abner  (i)  Brush 
prospered  in  his  new  home.  He  may 
not  have  inherited  any  land,  but  it  was 
in  him  to  be  eager  for  such  property. 
Eager  for  it  he  was  ;  for  he  added  one 
farm  after  another  to  his  estate.  He 
built,  about  1800,  a  solid,  spacious  house 
on  the  village  green,  which  became  for 
awhile  ''the  inn."  And  he  was  the 
landlord  ;  the  postmaster.  He  was  made 
a  justice  of  the  peace  ;  and  ended  his 
days  as  *'  the  Squire."  So  "  regular  and 
punctual  "  was  his  "  time  to  go  to  meet- 
ing when  the  Sabbath  came,  that  he 
seemed  as  a  bell."  .  .  .  '' For  every 
one  knew  that,  when  Squire  Brush  start- 
ed,  it  was  the   hour."     Trained   as  he 
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was  by  his  father  and  mother  to  go  as 
they  had  gone  before  him,  and  their 
parents  .  .  .  back  to  the  day  in  Hunt- 
ington when  the  first  Thomas  Brush  and 
his  sturdy  sons  in  town  meeting  joined 
the  other  settlers  in  a  desire  for  '*ye 
benefitt  of  ye  ministry." 

In  the  meantime,  on  July  i8,  1795, 
Abner  (i)  Brush  married  Ruth  Dean 
Cooper.  She  was  born  in  Windsor 
County,   Vermont. 

The  grandson  to  whom  this  family  his- 
tory is  inscribed  remembers  ''  Grand- 
mother Cooper,"  as  she  was  always 
called  by  her  grandchildren,  more  from 
what  his  brother  told  him,  though  he  can 
dimly  see  her.  She  comes  back  to  him 
from  the  past  a  tall,  rather  austere  old 
lady  in  a  cap,  who  did  not  encourage 
her  grandchildren  to  be  heard  as  well  as 
seen  when  she  came  to  ''the  farm," 
from  her  home  in  the  village,  to  see  her 
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son  Abner  (2)  and  his  family.  Abner  (i) 
Brush  was  an  obscure  member  of  his  family 
when  he  left  Long  Island.      But  he  came 

of  old  stock.    He  was  related  to , 

even  ''the  illustrious  Smiths  of  Smith- 
town."  But  his  wife  seems  to  have 
treated  her  husband's  family — at  least 
some  of  them — with  a  certain  conde- 
scension. She  never  forgot  her  own  side 
of  the  house. 

Who  was  she?  This  Grandmother 
Cooper  was  the  daughter  of  Deacon 
Cooper,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Wind- 
sor, Vermont.  Chosen  at  the  first  town 
meeting  a  selectman,  he  was,  too,  the 
town  clerk,  and  in  1778  became  a  Rep- 
resentative when  Vermont  was  an  inde- 
pendent republic.  Grandmother  Cooper 
used  to  assert  that  her  ancestors  came 
over  in  the  *'  Mayflower  ;"  but  the  gen- 
ealogist employed  ventured  to  contradict 
her.     According  to  the  genealogist,  she 
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was    descended    from    Thomas  Cooper. 

Thomas  ( i )  Cooper,  at  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen, embarked  for  New  England  in  the 
ship  Christian,  of  London,  March  i6, 
1634,  with  certificates  from  justices  of  the 
peace  and  ministers  of  the  Parish  of  St. 
Egyd,  Cripple  Gate,  and  arrived  in  Bos- 
ton in  1635.  From  there  he  went  to 
Windsor,  Connecticut,  learned  the  trade 
of  carpenter,  shared  in  the  first  distribu- 
tion of  land  in  1640,  and  married  there. 

"In  the  summer  of  1633  the  Dutch 
built  a  fort  about  where  Hartford  now 
stands,  and  in  that  same  summer  some 
Pilgrims  from  Plymouth  went  up  the  river 
in  a  small  ship  with  the  frame  of  a 
wooden  house  on  board.  As  they  ap- 
proached the  fort  at  Hartford  the  Dutch 
told  them  to  turn  back  or  they  would  be 
fired  upon  ;  but  the  Pilgrims  kept  on 
their  way,  and  the  Dutch  concluded  not 
to  fire.     The  Pilgrims  set  up  their  house 
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on  the  site  of  Windsor  and  began  trading 
with  the  Indians." 

You  see  this  was  not  long  before 
Thomas  (i)  Cooper  arrived.  It  seems  pos- 
sible that  Grandmother  Cooper  knew  what 
she  was  talking  about  when  she  said  she 
was  a  descendant  of  a  Pilgrim.  Thomas 
(i)  Cooper  married  while  he  lived  in 
Windsor,  and  his  wife  may  have  been 
the  daughter  of  one  of  the  Pilgrims. 

Whoever  she  was,  Thomas  (i)  Cooper 
married  a  wife  while  he  lived  in  Wind- 
sor. In  1643,  ^ft^r  the  birth  of  his  first 
child,  he  moved  to  Springfield.  In  1645 
he  built  the  first  meeting  house  in  Spring- 
field, for  which  the  town  agreed  to  give 
him  ' '  four  score  pounds. ' '  He  was 
chosen  on  the  first  board  of  selectmen 
and  served  seventeen  years.  He  was 
elected  a  deputy  to  the  "  General 
Court,"  which  was  the  Colonial  legis- 
lature.    He  served    on   many  important 
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committees,  was  appointed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Court  to  be  one  of  the  commission- 
ers to  establish  the  bounds  of  Hadley, 
and  also  to  lay  out  the  town  of  Suffield. 
He  was  an  active  business  man.  He 
had  extensive  dealings  with  Pynchem,  of 
whom  he  bought  trading  cloth  and  other 
goods  which  he  exchanged  with  the  In- 
dians for  beaver  skins.  He  was  also  a 
prominent  member  of  the  church,  and 
occupied,  says  the  Boston  genealogist 
employed  to  trace  this  line,  "a  seat  in 
the  first  pew.*'  His  autograph  appears 
in  Burt's  '' History  of  Springfield."  On 
October  5,  1675,  ^e  was  fired  upon  and 
killed  by  the  Indians  when  they  burned 
Springfield,  during  King  Philip's  War — 
a  time  so  full  of  horror  that  to  be  shot 
by  a  savage  was  a  merciful  death. 

Thomas  (2)  Cooper,  one  of  the  nine 
children  of  Thomas  (i)  Cooper,  married 
Desire  Lamberton  in   1667,  ^^^  moved 
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to    Middletown,    Connecticut,    where  he 
died  in  1722. 

One  of  his  sons,  Thomas  (3)  Cooper, 
married  Abigail  Whitmore  in  1710. 

Among  his  children  was  Thomas  (4) 
Cooper,  born  in  1717.  This  Thomas 
Cooper  married  Peace  Dean  at  Windsor, 
Vermont,  and  is  more  than  only  a  name 
in  the  local  annals  of  that  village,  as  has 
been  stated  a  little  way  back. 

The  genealogist  thinks  that  Peace  Dean 
was  a  daughter  of  Captain  William  Dean, 
as  his  is  the  only  Dean  family  mentioned 
in  the  history  of  Windsor,  Vermont.  If 
that  is  so,  Peace  Dean  was  a  descendant  of 
Walter  Dean  and  his  wife,  Eleanor 
Cogoes  Dean,  of  Somerset,  England, 
who  came  to  New  England  in  1637,  and 
lived  for  some  years  in  Taunton,  Plym- 
outh County. 

And  now,  back  again  to  Abner  (i) 
Brush,  whom  we  left  on  the  green  in  the 
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village  of  Cambridge.  His  mother,  Sa- 
rah Carman  Brush,  who  had  come  with 
him,  or  followed  after  he  was  settled, 
lived  until  1820.  She  welcomed  nine 
grandchildren.  ...  I  long  to  join  her 
in  the  chimney  corner,  after  supper,  and 
hear  what  she  could  tell  about  old  times. 
But,  as  it  is,  the  story  of  their  lives  is 
brief  and  scanty.  It  is  certain  that  there 
is  a  stone  in  the  old  village  cemetery  on 
which  is  cut:  **In  memory  of  Ruth, 
Consort  of  Abner  Brush  Esq. ,  who  died 
March  26th  1840  in  the  68th  year  of  her 
age."  Near  is  the  dust  of  Great-grand- 
mother Sarah  Carman  Brush ;  and  near 
them  both  a  well-preserved  gravestone, 
cut  with  Masonic  emblems,  impresses  the 
reader  that  Abner  Brush,  Esq.,  died  Oc- 
tober 6,  1 83 1,  which  makes  his  age  cor- 
respond with  the  record  of  the  pastor 
who  baptized  him  in  Huntington. 
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Abner  (2)  Brush  was  the  third  son  of 
his  father.  Born  in  1798,  he  married 
Laura  Hubbard,  a  young  school  teacher, 
in  182 1,  settled  on  a  farm  given  him  by 
his  father,  and  soon  after  the  birth  of  their 
only  daughter  they  moved  to  Wisconsin, 
bought  a  farm  near  Waukau,  and  there 
ended  their  days. 

Their  youngest  son,  in  response  to 
questions,  could  tell  me  very  little  of  his 
mother's  people.  Her  father  and  mother 
moved  to  a  farm  near  Cambridge,  from 
Weare,  New  Hampshire.  He  remembers 
that  his  mother  once  recalled  that  the 
pears  she  ate  when  she  was  a  girl  in 
Weare  were  sweeter  than  any  fruit  raised 
on  ''  the  farm." 

He  can  see  his  Grandmother  Hubbard. 
She  was  a  lively  old  woman.  When  she 
came  to  make  a  visit,  she  went  to  work. 
She  did  not  sit  in  state.  Once,  at  least — 
it  was  before  he  was  ten — she  made  him  a 
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pair  of  trousers*'.  It  was  characteristic  of 
him.  He  did  not  think  that  the  chief  end 
of  woman  was  to  make  clothing  for  men 
and  boys.  He  brought  some  money  to 
his  grandmother,  which  he  had  earned, 
and  offered  to  pay  her.  How  she  laughed! 
Very  little  more.  Yet  as  I  gazed  at 
the  portrait  of  Laura  Hubbard  Brush  in 
my  possession,  I  was  quite  sure  that  she, 
too,  came  from  old  New  England  stock  ; 
that  her  life  was  rooted  in  the  stern  and 
vigorous  virtues  of  the  Puritans.  She 
faces  me  to-day  with  the  indomitable 
look  of  the  race.  I  believe  her  son  when 
he  tells  me  that  he  never  had  a  hint  all 
the  time  he  lived  at  home  that  it  was 
hard  for  his  mother  to  do  her  own  house- 
work. And  when  he  recalls  that  the 
work  was  done  in  the  morning  ;  that  the 
water  had  to  be  brought  fresh  from  the 
spring  to  boil  for  the  tea,  I  form  a  good 
idea   of   her    as    a    housekeeper  whose 
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kitchen  was  the  pleasantest  room  in 
the  home.  I  can  also  believe  that 
she  was  not  quite  contented  to  live 
out  her  laborious  days  on  a  farm.  She 
took  an  interest  in  politics ;  was  an 
Abolitionist;  an  advocate  of  temperance; 
one  of  the  first  to  give  up  serving  rum 
to  the  men  hired  to  help  harvest.  She 
gave  them  better  dinners  instead  of  rum. 
She,  unlike  her  ancestors,  was  a  Baptist.^ 
Her  children  never  lay  awake  at  night 
wondering  ' '  what  became  of  infants 
who  are  wicked. ' '  She  read  her  Bible. 
She  also  was  eager  for  the  weekly  papers. 
And  though  she  does  not  look  as  if  she 
had  a  taste  for  fiction,  she  liked  a  novel. 
It  is  more  difficult  to  believe,  but  it  is  a 
fact,  and  it  pleases  me,  that  when  she  was 
past  eighty  and  her  youngest  son  asked 
her  to  tell  him  something  she  would  like 
to  have,  she  overcame  an  obvious  diffi- 
dence  and    then    confessed    she     would 
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like  a  ring.     She  had  never  worn  one. 

Laura  Hubbard  Brush  resembled  her 
mother.  Mrs.  Roby,  a  daughter  of  her 
brother,  Jesse  Hubbard,  of  Burlington, 
Vermont,  remembers  Grandmother  Hub- 
bard as  "  Si  bright  woman  ;  a  person  of 
superior  mind  and  strength  of  character ; 
a  reader." 

Mrs.  Roby  remembers  that  her  grand- 
mother used  to  tell  her  a  little  about  her 
origin.  She  came  from  Weare.  Her 
father's  name  was  Eben  Mudgett.  She 
spoke  of  her  sisters  Miriam  and  Sarah  ; 
of  her  brothers  William  and  Jesse. 

A  search  in  ''The  Town  History  of 
Weare, ' '  one  day,  at  the  Boston  Library, 
brought  it  to  light  that  Ebenezer  Mudgett 
did  live  there  ;  that  he  had  a  wife  Mir- 
iam^, and  children — Miriam,  Jesse,  Ezra, 
Moses,  William,  John  and  Hannah — 
Grandmother  Hubbard's  name  was  Han- 
nah. 
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And  so  we  may  conclude  that  Hannah 
Mudgett,  who  became  the  wife  of  Isaac 
Bachelder  Hubbard,  was  the  daughter,  in 
the  words  of  the  history,  of  **a  some- 
what noted  man  in  Weare."  Ebenezer 
Mudgett  —  sometimes  written  Eben  — 
came  from  Hampstead  in  1764,  "bought 
out"  a  certain  **  Esquire  Allen,"  and 
was  called  '^a  merchant."  When  the 
town  voted  '  *  ten  pounds  lawful  money 
to  hire  a  gospel  minister,"  the  house  of 
Ebenezer  Mudgett  ''was  the  most  con- 
venient and  central  place  to  have  the 
preaching." 

This  gives  an  idea  of  a  conserva- 
tive sort  of  man.  But  Eben  Mudgett 
came  of  a  race  in  which  the  spirit  of  re- 
bellion^ and  independence  breaks  out 
easily.  He  lived  when  New  Hampshire 
was  one  of  the  thirteen  Colonies  of 
Great  Britain.  It  was  then  a  penal  of- 
fense to  cut  white  pine  trees.    They  were 
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reserved  to  make  masts  for  royal  ships. 
This  law  was  unpopular  with  all  classes. 
The  white  pine  trees  were  cut  in  defiance ; 
and  the  sheriffs  made  arrests  in  the  name 
of  the  King.  Eben  Mudgett  was  chief 
of  the  offenders  who  violated  the  law. 
When  the  sheriff  tried  to  arrest  him 
scores  of  friends  and  neighbors  came  to 
his  rescue.  The  officer  of  the  law  re- 
ceived such  a  beating  that  ' '  he  said  he 
wished  he  had  never  heard  of  pine  trees 
fit  for  masting  the  royal  navy. ' '  Eben 
Mudgett  was,  however,  taken  before  the 
judges — one  of  whom  was  Leverett  Hub- 
bard— and  he  was  ordered  to  pay  a  fine. 
But  the  fine  was  so  light  that  ' '  it  seems 
as  if  the  judges  were  in  sympathy  with 
the  men  who  cut  down  the  forbidden 
trees." 

The  odious  pine  tree  law  which  the 
grandfather  of  Laura  Hubbard  so  boldly 
resisted,  helped  to  unite  New  Hampshire 
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against  England  when  it  was  decided 
that  King  George  III.  and  his  successors 
would  have  to  look  elsewhere  for  masts 
for  the  use  of  the  royal  navy. 

Soon  after,  it  is  evident  from  the  same 
old  town  history,  that  Weare  was  in  sym- 
pathy with  Massachusetts  when  England 
attempted  to  govern  Boston  by  force. 
The  men  of  Weare  began  to  drill  and  to 
provide  powder  and  shot.  Weare  sent 
thirty-six  men  to  Cambridge.  John 
Mudgett — the  brother  of  Eben — was  one 
of  them.  Eben  was  under  Ethan  Allen 
at  Ticonderoga ;  and  he  was  one  of  the 
fifteen  men  Weare  sent  to  serve  under 
Colonel  Stark  in  the  Battle  of  Benning- 
ton^ 

As  ''The  Town  History  of  Weare" 
states  that  Eben  Mudgett  went  there  from 
Hampstead  in  1764,  it  seemed  worth 
while  to  search  the  records  of  that  New 
England  town  to  see  what  may  be  found. 
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In  ^'The  Memorial  Book  of  Hamp- 
stead,"  compiled  by  Mrs.  Noyes,  I  find 
that  the  Eben  Mudgett  who  moved  from 
there  to  Weare  was  born  in  Salisbury, 
Massachusetts,  in  1720.  He  was  the  son 
of  William  and  Dinah  Davis  Mudgett, 
He  went  to  Hampstead,  married  Miriam 
Johnson  there  in  1752.  Her  father  was 
a  soldier  in  the  "Old  French  War." 
Eben  Mudgett  and  his  wife  subscribed 
their  names  to  "  The  Church  Covenant" 
in  or  soon  after  1752. 

In  the  ''Old  Families  of  Salisbury"  I 
find  that  ''Mr.  Thomas  Mudgett  "  was  a 
married  man,  a  householder  and  a  member 
of  the  church  in  1677.  He  was  a  ship- 
wright. Papers  are  on  record  which  show 
that  he  sold  two-thirds  of  a  grist  mill, 
two-thirds  of  a  fulling  mill,  and  one-half 
of  a  saw  mill  about  1697.  He  served  as 
a  soldier  in  the  Narragansett  War.  He 
married  a  second  wife,  Ann  French. 
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Their  son  William  Mudgett,  born  in 
1696,  was  the  one  who  married  Dinah 
Davis.  She  was  a  descendant  of  James 
Davis,  of  Haverhill,  "a  selectman  in 
1640."  William  Mudgett  died  and  left 
John  Clement,  of  Haverhill,  guardian  of 
his  two  boys,  Eben  and  John,  in  1733- 
His  widow  remarried.  The  two  boys,  to 
repeat,  grew  up  in  Haverhill,  then  went 
to  Salisbury,  from  there  to  Hampstead, 
and  finally  settled  in  Weare. 

And  now  a  word  or  two  about  the 
grandfather  of  Laura  Hubbard  on  her 
father's  side.  To  quote  again  from  Mrs. 
Roby,  of  Burlington:  ''My  grand- 
father, Isaac  Bachelder  Hubbard,  was 
the  third  son  of  Lazarus  Hubbard  and 
his  wife,  who  was  Abigail  Gilmore,  of 
Pelham,  New  Hampshire.  He  was  born 
in  Methuen,  Massachusetts.  He  enlisted 
when  only  seventeen  and  served  in  the 
Colonial  wars.      He  fought  at  the  Battle 
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of  Bunker  Hill.  He  enlisted  again  in 
1778.  I  joined  the  'Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution'  on  his  record." 

This  granddaughter  goes  on  to  say 
that  she  thinks  Lazarus  Hubbard  became 
an  officer;  but  she  is  not  sure. 

As  one  sees  Washington  on  his  way- 
north,  to  take  command,  met  by  the  news 
of  Bunker  Hill,  and  hears  his  question  : 
''Did  the  militia  fight?"  And  being 
told  they  did  fight,  he  exclaims  :  "  Then 
the  liberties  of  the  country  are  safe!" 
it  seems  enough  for  a  descendant  to  be 
able  to  prove  that  an  ancestor  had  the 
spirit  which  helped  to  make  Washington 
confident  of  victory. 

The  writer  does  not  propose  to  come 
to  an  end  because  she  has  carried  out  her 
intentions.  She  wanted  to  trace  the  an- 
cestors of  Abner  Brush,  and  those  of  his 
wife,  Laura  Hubbard  Brush,  back  in  all 
directions,    if    possible   to    the    "  emi- 
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grants."  All  the  sources  of  information 
have  not  been  examined.  But,  as  far  as  she 
has  gone,  she  has  found  ancestors  who 
came  out  to  Massachusetts  in  the  early 
years  of  the  Puritan  settlement. 

Another  may  go  on  with  the  task,  find 
out  who  Captain  Dean  was  ;  whether  the 
name  Bachelder  does  more  than  suggest 
descent  from  Hampton  folks  ;  whether  it 
was  only  a  coincidence  that  James,  son 
of  Isaac  Hubbard,  named  a  son  of  his 
Leverett ;  who  Abigail  Gilmore  was  ;  and 
the  name  of  Thomas  (i)  Cooper's  wife. 

It  takes  time  and  patience.  Only  a 
genealogist  knows  what  work  it  often  is 
to  find  what  can  be  put  in  a  single  line. 

But,  if  you  care  for  such  research,  the 
trouble  is  to  stick  to  your  text.  The  old- 
time  histories  are  usually  disjointed  rec- 
ords, but  they  palpitate  with  the  life  of 
self-governing  men,  who  are  making  their 
towns   as    they  will  them    to   be.     One 
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wants  to  digress  often  and  speak  of  others 
not  connected  with  the  subject. 

It  does  indeed  put  more  life  into  his- 
tory to  study  genealogy  ;  that  is,  if  you 
take  it  up  in  the  right  spirit — with  the 
"  keener  historic  sense  and  the  broader 
outlook  of  the  present  day."  Pedigree 
hunting  need  not  be  a  sign  of  pride  and 
pretension,  but  a  desire  to  know  whatever 
can  be  known. 

Which  brings  me  to  another  point. 
There  is  a  manifest  desire  to  find  that  an- 
cestors who  came  to  this  land  and  founded 
a  republic  had  social  rank  in  the  ' '  old 
country."  Now,  such  has  been  what 
Mr.  Fiske,  with  robust  satisfaction  in  his 
tone,  calls  * '  the  eminently  wholesome 
circulation  of  blood  in  England,"  that 
almost  any  one  anxious  to  make  the  dis- 
covery, can  find  forefathers  in  England 
who  had  at  some  time  or  another  titles 
and  estates.   A  typical  Virginian,  Colonel 
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Byrd,  was  son — or  was  it  grandson  ? — of 
a  London  goldsmith.  Probably  the  gold- 
smith could  have  found  a  lord  in  his  fam- 
ily tree.  *'In  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  the  migration  to  America  was  be- 
ginning, it  was  customary  for  members 
of  noble  families  to  enter  the  guilds  as 
apprentices  in  the  crafts  of  the  draper, 
the  tailor,  the  vintner, or  the  mason, etc." 

The  first  man  by  the  name  of  Brush 
who  came  to  Huntington  wrote  himself 
"  yeoman. "  The  doctor,  the  lawyer,  the 
minister  by  the  name,  soon  appear  in  the 
records.  The  ''  squire"  and  the  ''judge" 
use  the  titles  given  by  courtesy  to  their 
office.  But,  over  and  over,  one  may 
read  how  a  Brush,  "  well  knowing  that  I 
must  soon  yield  to  Death,  am  willing  to 
set  my  house  in  order  before  I  die,"  and 
he  describes  himself  as  a  ''  yeoman." 

It  is  an  excellent  name,  that  of  yeo- 
man.    The  father  of  Froude  knew  that 
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the  Froudes  had  been  yeomen  on  small 
estates  in  Devonshire  time  out  of  mind, 
and  he  spoke  with  contempt  of  the  one 
of  his  name  who  went  to  the  Heralds' 
college  and  got  a  coat-of-arms. 

One  may  be  proud  of  the  name  ''yeo- 
man "  and  yet  take  a  pardonable  inter- 
est in  what  another  genealogist  writes  of 
''  The  Brush  Family." 

Robert  de  Brus  went  to  England  with 
the  Conqueror  in  1066,  where  his  son 
Robert's  name  was  changed  to  Bruce. 
Genealogists  say  that  from  this  French 
De  Brus,  or  De  Brewes,  are  derived  the 
English  names  of  Bruse,  Bruce,  Bush  and 
Brush.  William  de  Brus  was  in  Heworth, 
a  mile  to  the  north  of  Aycliffe.  His 
son,  Adam  de  Brus,  held  the  vill  by 
knight's  service  and  payment  of  a  small 
sum.  William  Brus,  1354,  then  styled 
Chevalier,  held  the  Manor  of  Heworth. 
Robert  Bruys  sold  the  estate  in  1435. 


An  indefatigable  genealogist  has  traced 
the  Conklings  back  to  "  a  county  fam- 
ily "  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  back  of 
that  until  he  discovers  an  Irish  chief. 

The  Sarah  Carman  who  became  the 
wife  of  Eliphalet  Brush  in  1762  was  un- 
doubtedly the  daughter  of  John  Carman 
who  went  to  Huntington  from  Hamp- 
stead,  and  through  him  a  descendant  of 
John  and  Florence  Carman  who  came 
from  England  in  ''  The  Lion"  with  John 
Elliot.  The  earliest  trace  of  the  name 
that  has  been  found  is  a  Carman  with 
William  the  Conqueror.  A  Thomas  Car- 
man was  among  the  last  of  the  martyrs 
burned  at  the  stake. 

Hubbard  is  the  name  of  a  county 
family  in  England.  You'  can  read  a 
great  deal  that  is  interesting  about  that 
family  in  a  large  book  devoted  to  the 
subject. 
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To  mention  no  other  traces  of  gentle 
blood.  Instead  I  close  with  a  little  more 
notice  of  the  women.  Often  the  biogra- 
phy of  the  men  has  been  of  the  briefest. 
And  of  the  women — the  way  each  one 
played  her  part — may  make  a  difference 
even  now.  Yet — there  was  a  man,  Rob- 
ert Brush,  son  of  Richard.  This  Robert 
had  children.  Their  birth  is  registered 
in  the  town  records.  He  was  a  pillar  of 
the  church  in  a  Puritan  community.  A 
town  officer.  Of  course  he  had  a  wife. 
But  her  name  is  lost. 

Again,  the  curtain  lifts  for  a  moment. 
We  catch  a  glimpse  of  Robert's  grand- 
mother, and  of  her  mother. 

Here  I  digress  to  say  that  of  course  I 
have  too  much  respect  for  my  subject  to 
call  attention  to  the  faults  and  perversi- 
ties of  the  Puritans.  I  leave  it  to  their 
enemies  to  call  them  narrow,  hard,  stub- 
born, bigoted.     But  I  admit  that  I  have 
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come  across  differences  between  ' '  nay- 
ber  and  nayber"  in  the  records.  There 
was  *'  Disorder  to  surpress  "  even  in  the 
meeting  house.  People  were  quick  to 
sue  one  another  for  slander  in  Colonial 
times. 

It  seems — the  only  thing  against  him 
that  has  come  down,  and  not  in  *'  Hunt- 
ington Town  Records"  as  printed,  but 
in  a  manuscript  genealogy — that  Thomas 
( I )  Brush  was  once  sued  for  slander.  He 
asserted  that  he  paid  a  debt  twice. 

And  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  looks 
as  if  the  women  were  partly  to  blame 
for  the  mistake.  The  mother-in-law  of 
Thomas,  Goody  Conkling,  testified  that 
her  daughter  knew  what  she  was  talking 
about  when  she  said  that  she  had  paid 
the  debt  the  second  time.  And  the 
case,  for  all  that,  went  against  Thomas, 
who  had  '*  to  give  satisfaction" — pay  a 
fine. 
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This  Goody  Conkling  had  a  sermon 
book  evidently  prized.  It  was  left  to  a 
granddaughter  in  a  will  made  by  the 
brother  of  Richard,  who  gave  his  great 
Bible  and  his  sword  to  his  oldest  son. 

It  was  said  of  Florence  Carman,  who 
was  the  daughter  of  the  Reverend  Robert 
Fordham,  that  "she  was  a  good  wife  to 
John,  looked  after  his  clothes,  attended 
to  his  bodily  wants,  and  gave  him  a 
scolding  when  he  needed  it." 

Sarah  Carman  Brush  carried  her  Bible^'^ 
with  her  when  she  went  with  her  son  to 
Vermont,  and  some  chintz  curtains, 
turned  later  into  a  quilt,  which  is  the 
property  of  a  "  Carman  Brush  ' '  in  the 
neighborhood. 

Grandmother  Cooper,  too,  had  a  Bible, 
the  only  one  of  her  possession  which  re- 
mains. 

Brisk,  capable,  lively  Grandmother 
Hubbard   told   her   grandson,  when    he 
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went  to  say  ''good-bye"  to  her  before  he 
left  Vermont  for  the  West,  that  she 
wanted  "  Prepare  to  Meet  Thy  God  "  to 
be  cut  on  her  gravestone,  and  there  the 
solemn  warning  reminds  him  of  her  voice 
to-day. 

The  information  is  scanty.  Materials 
for  biographies  of  these  women  is  indeed 
the  reverse  of  copious.  But  as  I  look  at 
that  portrait  of  Laura  Hubbard  Brush  I 
seem  to  get  a  distinct  idea  of  them  all — 
women  of  plain  old  New  England  stock, 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  men  of  ability 
and  character  who  shared  in  the  excellent 
personal  characteristics ;  women  who 
could  do  everything  women  might  be 
called  upon  to  do  for  their  households. 

Surely  they  lived  their  hidden  lives 
fairly  well,  close  to  the  facts  of  life. 

A  woman  of  to-day,  who  has  more, 
who  expects  more,  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course,  has  learned   enough  about  them 
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to  envy  them  their  efficiency  in  their 
circumstance ;  and  I  am  surer  than  ever, 
since  this  study,  made  for  a  special  ob- 
ject, that,  while  it  might  have  been  a 
hard  world  for  the  weak  to  live  in,  there 
was  much  that  was  wholesome  in  the 
life  of  old  New  England. 
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Notes 

Among  the  descendants  of  this  sturdy  Thomas 
Brush  are  many  men  of  the  name,  who  had  in 
their  day  a  good  reputation  in  their  own  neigh- 
borhood. A  Brush  is  Hkely — in  the  words  of  an 
old  letter — "to  make  a  decent  mid  comfortable 
living.''  Some  of  them,  like  the  good  old  Dr. 
Brush,  of  Cambridge,  Vermont,  who  died  in 
1887,  aged  eighty-four,  were  respected  and  es- 
teemed for  their  benevolence  in  the  places  where 
they  lived. 

Some  became  more  widely  known.  The  brave 
Major  Jesse  Brush,  of  Huntington,  who  played  a 
bold  and  manly  part  during  the  Revolution  ; 
General  John  Brush,  who  served  in  the  war  of 
1812  ;  Colonel  Henry  Brush,  in  the  same  war  ; 
Lieutenant  George  W.  Brush,  who  received  a 
medal  of  honor  for  distinguished  conduct  in  ac- 
tion, during  the  Civil  War;  Dr.  Edward  O. 
Brush  ;  to  mention  no  others  more  or  less  like 
them. 
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And  two  are  in  "Appleton's  Dictionary  of 
American  Biography" — Charles  Francis  Brush, 
of  electric  light  fame,  and  Professor  George  Jar- 
vis  Brush,  of  Yale. 

They  refuse  to  repair  the  fort  at  New -York,  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1670. 

.  .  ,  "May  it  please  the  worshipfull  Bench. 
Wee  of  the  town  of  huntington  Cannot  see  Cause 
to  Contribute  any  thing  towards  the  Repaireacon 
of  the  forte  for  these  following  Reasons,  first  be- 
cause wee  conceve  we  are  Deprived  of  the  liber- 
ties of  english  men,  secondly  wee  conceve  we 
have  little  or  noe  benefits  by  the  Law:  thirdly  we 
cannot  conceve  of  any  benifite  or  saftie  wee  can 
expect  from  the  forte  :  fourthly  wee  finde  our 
selves  soe  much  Desinabled  by  Many  fould  trubles 
when  wee  thought  ourselves  in  peace  that  wee 
Cannot  Imparte  with  any  such  Desburstments 
nither  was  there  any  such  psedent  in  the  "  .  .  . 
The  paper  is  so  worn  by  time  that  the  end  is  lost 
of  this  declaration  made  by  the  freemen  of  Hunt- 
ington in  the  spring  of  1 670. 

This  daughter  Rebecca  became  the  wife  of  the 
Reverend  Jeremiah  Hubbard,  of  Hampstead. 
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The  name  is  sometimes  spelt  Hobart.  The  fam- 
ily came  from  Hingham,  Norfolk,  England,  and 
were  "first  settlers"  of  Hingham,  Massachusetts. 

4  Philip  H.  Smith,  in  his  "  History  of  Dutchess 
County,  New  York,"  writes  that  Lemuel  and 
William  Brush,  sons  of  Reuben  Brush,  from  Long 
Island,  lived  in  the  town  of  Armenica. 

General  John  Brush,  who  commanded  the 
Dutchess  County  troops  in  the  War  of  1812,  was 
a  son  of  Lemuel.  Also  Colonel  Henry  Brush, 
who  distinguished  himself  in  the  same  war. 

The  "History  of  Hopkinton,  New  York," 
also  contains  more  information  about  this  branch  of 
the  family  to  which  General  John  Brush  belonged. 

5  A  Colonel  Brush  commanded  the  Bennington 
militia  the  day  of  the  battle. 

He  had  lived  in  the  village  for  several  years 
previous  to  that  August  afternoon  in  1777. 

It  may  be  that  Colonel  Brush  was  a  descend- 
ant of  John  Brush,  of  Huntington,  son  of  Rich- 
ard and  Johanna,  born  in  1 689.  This  John  Brush 
probably  moved  to  Connecticut  about  17 19;  for 
in  that  year  John  Brush,  of  Greenwich,  Connecti- 
cut, deeded  to  Richard  Davis  land  west  of  Hunt- 
ington. 


This  grandson  thinks,  but  is  not  sure,  that  Grand- 
mother Hubbard  had  in  her  youth  learned  the 
trade  of  tailoress. 

Lucy  Larcom,  in  **A  New  England  Girlhood," 
reminds  us  that  in  the  old  days  girls  as  well  as 
boys  learned  trades. 

In  provincial  New  England  there  was  not  "  the 
antagonism  between  industry  and  gentility  which 
is  contrary  to  the  whole  spirit  of  English  civil- 
ization. ' ' 

The  church  at  Hampstead,  New  Hampshire,  was 
organized  June  3,  1752.  Sixty-eight  members 
subscribed  their  names  to  "The  Covenant." 

Soon  after  Ebenezer  Mudgett  and  his  wife 
Miriam  owned  the  covenant.  That  was  before 
they  moved  to  Weare,  in  1764. 

In  those  days  the  history  of  a  New  England 
town  had  been  the  history  of  the  church.  But 
from  1765  on  a  constantly  growing  number  in  the 
*'  State  Church "  of  New  England  demanded 
liberty  from  the  exactions  of  that  church.  About 
twenty  years  after  that  Godly  minister,  the  Rev- 
erend Mr.  True,  settled  in  Hampstead,  Baptist 
ministers  came  to  the  town,  and  soon  there  was  a 
demand  for   freedom    from    the  ministers'   rates. 
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By  a  vote  of  the  town  in  1768  *'  they  were  freed 
from  paying  the  rates." 

Baptist  and  Universalist  ministers  went  also  to 
Weare,  and  the  Mudgetts  v/ere  among  those  who 
were  a  cause  of  great  grief  to  the  pastor  of  the 
Orthodox  faith,  because  they  left  the  church  of 
their  forefathers. 

This  explains  how  Laura  Hubbard  Brush  came 
to  be  a  Baptist. 

In  the  history  of  "  The  Congregational  Church  of 
Hampstead, "  New  Hampshire,  I  find,  on  page 
375,  that  Miriam  Johnson,  the  daughter  of 
Michael  Johnson  and  of  Mary  (Hancock)  John- 
son, who  moved  to  Hampstead  from  Haverhill, 
married  Eben  Mudgett ;  and  in  the  course  of  time 
the  widow  Miriam  Mudgett  married  Captain 
William  Marshall,  in  1790. 

Captain  William  Marshall  was  a  soldier  of  the 
Revolution,  and  the  first  representative  from 
Hampstead  under  the  new  constitution.  He 
lived  until  1 822.  His  homestead  still  stands  and 
is  occupied  by  descendants. 

The  inquisitive  summer  visitor  in  the  charming 
old  village  of  Bennington  Centre,  Vermont,  learns 
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that  the  bronze  catamount,  on  the  site  of  a  famous 
old  inn,  grins  defiance  toward  the  west,  and  the 
cannon  at  the  monument  are  pointed  toward  the 
sunset,  in  memory  of  the  days  when  the  "Green 
Mountain  Boys"  would  not  admit  the  claims  of 
New  York. 

And  when  appealed  to  for  information,  as  she 
sat  on  the  steps  of  the  "  Old  Academy  "  on  a 
July  afternoon,  she  did  not  mind  how  often  she 
was  called  upon  to  explain  to  a  dusty  pilgrim  that 
the  monument  is  on  the  site  of  the  storehouses 
Colonel  Baum  was  sent  to  capture,  and  not  where 
the  battle  was  fought,  because,  when  the  border 
line  between  Vermont  and  New  York  was  agreed 
upon,  in  1782,  the  fortifications  made  by  Colonel 
Baum  and  his  Hessians,  which  Stark  assaulted 
and  carried,  were  west  of  that  line. 

Family  Bibles 

10  Thomas  Brush,  son  of  Thomas  (l)  Brush,  left  his 
"great  bible"  and  his  sword  to  his  son  Thomas, 
in  his  will,  dated  1698. 

I  was  certain  that  Great-grandmother  Sarah 
Carman  Brush  took  her  Bible  with  her  when  she 
went  to  Vermont.     It  was  not  a  rash  inference. 
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In  reference,  one  cousin  sent  me  a  letter,  which 
I  give  : 

Cambridge,  Nov.  i6,  1907. 
Dear  Cousin  Mary  ; 

In  reply  to  yours  I  will  tell  you  all  I  know 
about  our  Great-grandmother's  Bible.  At  her 
death,  Sarah  Brush's  Bible  was  in  possession  of 
her  son  Reuben.  At  his  death,  as  my  mother 
was  named  for  her  grandmother,  the  Bible  was 
given  to  her.  When  my  mother  passed  away. 
Uncle  John  came  to  my  father's  and  got  it. 

I  remember  the  book  well  :  leather  bound,  cov- 
ered with  green  flannel,  as  the  binding  was  loose. 
Uncle  John  thought  of  having  it  bound  over,  but 
I  remember  that  he  changed  his  mind  and  thought 
that  he  would  keep  it  as  it  was. 

Since,  I  have  supposed  it  was  in  Eliza's  pos- 
session. 

There  was  a  family  record  in   it,    and  I    have 
wished  a  good  many  times  I  had  been  thoughtful 
enough  to  have  copied  it.   .    .   . 
Sincerely  yours, 

L.  M.  Brush. 

Another  cousin,  in  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
writes  :     *'  There  is  an  old,  old  Bible  before  me. 
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In  it  there  is  a  Church  Confession,  and  Thomas 
Cooper's  name  printed,  Also  the  following  dates 
and  writing  : 

"  '  Docter  Ebenezer  Cooper.  His  Bible.  He 
died  in  the  56th  year  of  his  age,  the  29th  day  of 
March  1742.' 

"  'Thomas  Cooper.  His  Bible.  He  is  the  male 
one  of  his  father's  estate.' 

'<'He  was  bom  November  14,  1739;  ^^d 
died  May  15th  1813.'  " 

Then  follows  the  list  of  children,  just  as  given 
by  the  Boston  genealogist,  who  got  dates  from 
the  town  or  church  records. 

It  may  be  that  Thomas  Cooper,  father  of  Ruth, 
was  the  son  of  Dr.  Ebenezer  Cooper  and  the 
grandson  of  the  Thomas  Cooper  who  was  born 
in  1739. 
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